CITIZEN AND OFFICE-HOLDER

Pickering, who placed a low estimate on his mili-
tary ability, said that, "upon the whole, I have no
hesitation in saying that General Washington's
talents were much better adapted to the Presidency
of the United States than to the command of their
armies," and this is probably true. The diplomatist
Thornton said of the President, that if his " circum-
spection is accompanied by discernment and penetra-
tion, as I am informed it is, and as I should be
inclined to believe from the judicious choice he has
generally made of persons to fill public stations, he
possesses the two great requisites of a, statesman, the
faculty of concealing his own sentiments and of dis-
covering those of other men."

To follow his course while President is outside
of the scope of this work, but a few facts are worth
noting. Allusion has already been made to his use
of the appointing power, but how clearly he held it
as a "public trust" is shown in a letter to his long-
time friend Benjamin Harrison, who asked him for an
office. " I will go to the chair," he replied, " under
no pre-engagement of any kind or nature whatso-
ever. But, when in it, to the best of my judgment,
discharge the duties of the office with that impar-
tiality and zeal for the public good, which ought
never to suffer connection of blood or friendship to
intermingle so as to have the least sway on the
decision of a public nature." This position was held
to firmly. John Adams wrote an office-seeker, "I
must caution you, my dear Sir, against having any
dependence on nay influence or that of any other
person. No man, I believe, has influence with the peace of war."of preparing for war/' Very quickly his
